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Musk in this dumber. 

A SELECTION OF FIVE CATCHES, 
Composed by Various Authors. 



MOZART'S MASSES. 

No. XII. 

Contributed by E. Holmes. 
The works of Mozart outstrip catalogues, and 
elude even the patient and laborious enquiries of 
the musical antiquarian. We see them, and can- 
not tell whence they came — when or for what 
occasion they were produced, unless their style, 
their structure, or instrumentation, compared with 
compositions whose date and origin are known, 
afford the clue to a probable conjecture. The 
succession of novelties still continually appearing 
by the same master hand, adds' greatly to the 
mysterious interest of that short life of genius and 
industry, which, as Hazlit would express it, was 
" a hymn to Fame." 

Until we possess all Mozart's compositions in 
the complete score, and are able both to read 
them and hear them, it is impossible to appreciate 
fully the services he rendered to music ; and thus 
the business of a final verdict on Mozart, though 
the materials for it are in favorable progress, 
must yet be committed to some distant period. 
If he received through the Bachs, through Gluck 
and Haydn, and above all through the exquisite 
dramatic musicians of Italy, some glimmering of 
that elegance of melody and harmony in which 
the modern style was long dawning, — it was he 
also who revealed it to us in its meridian splen- 
dour, in works free from the mannerisms and re- 
dundancies of a former age, diffusing the spirit of 
beauty through forms of an almost endless di- 
versity. The neat and well developed idea, or 
the finished model which Mozart from time to 
time exhibited in his compositions, afforded many 
a suggestion to be worked out by his successors : 
the creative influence of his pen did not subside 
with his mortal term on earth ; and Europe, it is 
to be believed, long maintained a creditable ac- 
tivity in composition through the mere recoil of 
that gigantic force with which he impelled the 
whole machine of music. 

And here we must express, in the name of the 
musical public, the thanks which are due to many 
worthy German editors, who have already dis 
persed and are still bringing out careful editions 
of Mozart's works in score ; and chiefly in this 
respect to the excellent musical family of Andre, 
in Offenbach, proprietors of his MSS., who, as 
guardians of his posthumous fame, are still exe- 



cuting their trust most conscientiously. Since 
last we addressed the readers of the Musical 
Times, we have seen with extreme interest and 
gratification the commencement by Andr6 of an 
edition of Mozart's Pianoforte Concertos, iu full 
score, with the orchestral parts engraved in small 
notes above the pianoforte part. A work more 
instructive, and more demanded by musicians as 
a means of illuminating one of the most occult 
branches of their art, namely, — the treatment of 
the orchestra in accompanying the solo of a con- 
certo — was never devised. Long ago we sug- 
gested the importance of this undertaking, and 
were told that it would not repay the expense ; 
yet Andr6 has ventured upon it, in reliance on 
the ever growing new world of music. We have 
seen, also, compositions well worthy of the atten- 
tion of the directors of our Philharmonic So- 
cieties: a Serenade in E flat, in six parts, for 
wind instruments, never yet performed in Eng- 
land — and an orchestral Symphony, with obligato 
parts and concerted solos for a principal violin 
and viola, the pedal points in the first movement 
of which last are extremely fine. Among minor 
novelties have also appeared divertimentos for four 
stringed instruments and two horns, which are in- 
teresting in some of their movements, and in 
others common and ordinary enough. Mozart, 
like Homer, was authorised to " nod" at times ; 
but yet we incline to explain his very rare plati- 
tudes after the manner of that whimsical author 
of the Spectator papers, who told his readers, 
when they found him dull, to be sure that " he 
had a design in it." In alluding incidentally to 
the progress now making towards the complete 
collection and publication of Mozart's works, we 
hope we are communicating, fresh interest to the 
particular subject on which we are engaged, and 
affording to many a reader welcome intelligence. 
The origin of the Twelfth Mass seems to be in- 
dicated by Mozart in one of his letters from Man- 
heim in 1778, in which, speculating on the best 
means of getting an appointment at that place, he 
writes : — " I intend to compose a new grand. 
Mass, and present it to the Elector." The cha- 
racter of the music, destined for some important 
festival of the Church, displays him in this work 
not so much employing his own pen as imitating 
the Italian style, which was in vogue towards the 
close of the 18th century ; and yet, as was his 
custom when adopting another style, blending 
and insinuating his own therewith in a manner 
which distinguishes him from all musicians. 
What is curious and remarkable in this direction 
of his artistic power, is, that the pieces he pro- 
duced under the shelter of another's fame, which 
are abundant in his Opera and Church music, 
and in his Pianoforte works, remain to this day 
some of the most pleasing and popular. They do 
not wear out, but still survive in fresh favor, 
while the works to which they owe their birth 
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have mostly descended the stream of oblivion. 
Whatever of foreign style passed through the 
mind of this composer, whether majestic, elegant, 
or fanciful, came out in the imitation heightened 
and embellished. He seized upon what was ex- 
cellent in the minds of others as well as in his 
own ; the same power which gave him the per- 
fect control of his own ideas, made him equal 
master of those of others ; and Mozart seems 
never more happy than in holding his own mirror 
to one of his friends, and showing him to himself 
in it, more elegant and more charming than he 
imagined. 

The instrumental parts of the Twelfth Mass 
want only clarionet and flute parts to meet the 
full capacity of a grand orchestra of the present 
time. Being in this respect equal in extent to 
the scale on which Mozart prepared most of his 
later symphonies — with parts for two violas 
throughout — the Manheim orchestra (in 1778 the 
first in Germany) seems to be indicated. In 
further confirmation of this, we have the per- 
vading Italian style of the music, intended to 
gratify a Court where that taste predominated, 
where Italian singers performed the solo parts, 
and for whom, in compliance with the prejudices 
of their education, Mozart has not forgotten to 
supply at due intervals a sufficient number of 
florid solos. Some of the passages of these solos, 
written principally to display compass, as may be 
seen in the florid examples for the bass and tenor 
in the Benedictus, are among the parts of the 
work most open to hostile criticism. Other ble- 
mishes which musicians have noticed, are the so- 
called Rosalia — repetitions of passages a note 
higher — the undue prolongation of sequences — 
occasional lapses in the rules of counterpoint — 
and, above all, we have heard the complaint of 
undue length. Though much of this is founded 
in truth, and originates in the concessions which 
Mozart made to the old style, it may also be 
affirmed that not a single antiquated passage ap- 
pears which he has not accompanied and atoned 
for by some modem beauty. It is indeed curious 
to find that he who latterly pruned his ideas so 
scrupulously should allow himself to extend one 
thought through many bars : but this was pe- 
culiar to the old school of writing — the composer 
was imitating it, and he would not do things by 
halves. He would rather find out something in 
iteration itself to please. As for undue length, 
that will scarcely be found an objection of any 
force, when all the resources of the orchestra are 
engaged. The parts omitted in arrangements are 
the frequent cause of erroneous judgments being 
passed upon works ; and we should beware of the 
liability to be led astray, by listening to curtailed 
and factitious copies. The master must be saved 
or condemned on the evidence of his production 
in its unity and completeness. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said for and 



against the Twelfth Mass, its history in England 
is peculiar — for never has any work of the kind 
been so popular, its melodies almost rivalling in 
that respect those of the Zauberfiote or Don 
Giovanni. It has been translated from its ori- 
ginal destination in the Catholic choir, to the 
theatre, the cathedral, the drawing room. As the 
earliest ambition of the aspiring bass singer is to 
perform the Kyrie, its echoes have doubtless ex- 
tended to many of the haunts of secular business ; 
its melody, caught up, has been hummed unex- 
pectedly in many a place where melody is rare, 
lightening for awhile the burden of life. Men of 
all professions may avouch the truth of this 
statement. 

The Kyrie, in G, f , is introduced by a bass 
solo full of sweetness and grace, and of a simpli- 
city which gains the suffrages of every musical 
taste natural or cultivated. The rhythmical 
periods of the melody, four bars long — completing 
the subject in eight bars, give dignity as well as 
breadth to the melody. Fine tone in bass or 
tenor voices always tells effectively in this opening. 
But the most charming effect of these commen- 
cing bars occurs where the soprano and alto solo 
join the quartet, singing at first in unison, and 
afterwards spreading out over the harmony of the 
seventh, the stringed instruments at the same 
time accompanying the voices in unison : — 

Ky - ri - e e - lei - boh. 



Soprano. 
Alto. 



Tenor. 

Bass. 



3*=* 



Soil. 



A.i .!. 



i. v\ 









- - 6on, Kvvi - e 



son. 



It is pleasant to find out and to point with 
certainty to the preferences of Mozart. We 
may remember the beautiful effect of the two 
treble voices singing in unison in the quartet, 
" Conoscete,"in the 1st finale of Figaro, in the 
passage where Susanna and the Countess sing 
together — 

fj^^fpi||pl§Ij|pl 



Doubtless, in such effects as these, we still enjoy 
what the composer long before us particularly 
enjoyed. 

But in the phrase of the Kyrie, quoted above, 
in which the music is complete, Mozart has this 
singular accompaniment for the first bassoon :- — 



n 



, „ JS^H Jost c" — -•: 

^yt~~~S' s i*' " k 1 ~ i 



=*=! 



fas 



J- J 

3£= 



i 

Whether these chromatic passing notes do not 
injure the clearness and purity of the vocal pas- 
sage, and appear as a superfluous after-thought, 
is open to question. In our opinion, if the author 
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had ever in later years reviewed the score of this 
work, he would have struck his pen through them. 
The passages of chromatic passing notes in the 
first bassoon, which strike the rea ler as so re- 
markable in perusing the sore of this Kyrie, 
were certainly deliberately written, for they are 
introduced with symmetrical regularity. Some- 
times they are happy ; alike original and boldly 
defiant of the precedent which chiefly reigned in 
music in the last century. In the cadence on G, 
just before the commencement of the Christe 
eleison, while the voices and part of the orchestra 
sustain the dominant seventh, the first bassoon 
makes a curious and agreeable passage of contrary 
motion against the violins in octaves: — 



Violini. 



Bassoons. 



To begin on the seventh and to make the seventh 
ascend are certainly two offences against the let- 
ter of the law in music ; yet the composer should 
always chiefly remember the rules that he may 
with fuller assurance find out good opportunities 
to set himself above them. Nature teaches cer- 
tain laws with respect to progressions of parts 
and the resolution of discords, which are not the 
less good and worthy of respect because genius is 
continually finding the means to alter or evade 
them, and still they give an edge to discovery ; 
for beauty in composition to strike the ear with 
freshness must be associated with what is unex- 
pected and uncommon. To the innovations of 
Mozart we owe that high ideal of music which 
still subsists and makes real composition the 
work of a select few. 

At the Christe eleison the voices subside into 
secondary interest, and the orchestra proceeds 
with a feature of agreeable movement in the 
violins : — 

Violi. all. 8vg. 



^ __ _ __ I 

Vlole.*.. i I ! ! I J I" I I I I I "J 

^BasIC r ' I * 

By one of our Composer's characteristic transi- 
tions, this passage is afterwars reproduced in E 
minor, in which key it is more piquant by con- 
trast. The instrumental orchestra exchanging 
now and then its prominence with an energetic 
choral unison on the words " Christe eleison," 



* Composers for the Orchestra know that it is necessary to write 
what will please the player and interest him in his part, as well as 
please liis hearers. Mozart seldom overlooked this consideration — 
all his instrumental parts have pleasure for the performer. 



maintains the interest of this intermediate part of 
the Kyrie with pretty ornate passages for the 
violins, a very easy track of modulation, duets for 
the middle voices in the simple old Italian taste, 
and phrases very often repeated. We have 
thought with some pains whether these repe- 
titions could not be retrenched ; and thou<rh 
places might be found, yet the etfect of the music 
would on the whole suffer by excision. We are 
content to hear the chords of the dominant and 
tonic revolve six times in succession on such 

a bass as this : — IlilEiEEi^z^sS^:* 



for the sake of what it is to introduce, which 
Mozart had evidently well considered. 

But the grand and remarkable piece of repe- 
tition is the pedal point on the dominant, which 
extends through twelve bars by gradations of one 
The voices begin thus : — 



note descending. 



Soprano. 
Alto. 

Tenor. 
Bass. 



Christe, christe e - lei - son, christe e - 



HT3FBE 



AAA 



•p Christe e - lei - 



In accompanying this, the high horns in G 
sustain the pedal D in the middle of the harmony, 
and the oboes and bassoons redouble the soprano 
and alto parts in the upper and lower octave, 
causing the dissonances to come very close to the 
pedal, and the whole passage to display, as it goes 
on, very curious positions of harmony. How the 
Italian musicians must have opened their ears at 
these double octaves in long succession, when a 
single consecutive progression of them was for- 
bidden in ancient counterpoint : — 




g jjfeHj iig 



d-== 



•Ped. 



T* 



m 



We have never realized the full effect of this pro- 
gression as it stands in the score ; with the mere 
voices and stringed instruments it is charming, 
and can never be heard by the musician without 
pleasure. On the return to the subject, we have 
what we had before with new florid elegance in 
the violin parts, and this long but very character- 
istic and beautiful movement is brought to a 
close. Whatever there is merely pretty and 
popular in this Kyrie is redeemed by passages of 
such musicianship in the melody and harmonizing 
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that none but a Mozart could have written them ; 
and the same success everywhere attended his 
compositions, whether he wrote dramatic choruses 
in his Salzburg Masses to please himself and his 
friends, or went out of his way to adopt some 
peculiar and favorite style to flatter the ears of an 
elector who liked Italian music and thought 
Jomelli the model of perfection. 

The Gloria has the same points of resemblance 
and dissimilarity to Mozart; but this subject 
must be held in reserve. 

To be continued. 



NOTICE.— Our next publication will appear on the 15th of March, 
and fortnightly afterwards, on the 1st and 15th of every month, 
until August. Early orders should be given to the country bo»k- 
sellcrs, to insure equal punctuality in the middle of the month, 
for which the bookselling arrangements are hardly so well or- 
ganized. Mr. Leigh Hunt's articles will be continued in our next, 
and Mr. Macfarren has promised to resume those on St. Paul in 
April. 



CATCHES. 

We have been asked to furnish a few specimens of that 
truly English species of music, The Catch ; and in ac- 
cordance, the present number includes five favorite ex- 
amples. It may not be out of place to state the manner of 
singing them. The highest part is first sung through 
alone ; the singer of this goes then to the second part, 
when another singer takes up the highest part, and so on 
for as many singers as there are parts, and thus each per- 
former sings through all the parts in succession, and 
generally, three times over. The Catch depends on the 
distribution of the words among the performers. This is 
so contrived that a meaning is given to the lines wholly 
different from that which appears when they are read in 
a straightforward manner. Those who would execute 
catches with good effect, should learn them thoroughly off 
by memory, and, if possible, the parties should be well 
accustomed to sing them together. If sparingly intro- 
duced on festive occasions, they seldom fail to add to the 
good humour of the company. 

It is to be regretted that the coarseness of manner at the 
time when some of the best catches (considered as music) 
were written, allowed of such obscene and disgusting 
words, as must prevent their revival until new words can 
be invented for them. 

It is believed that Dr. Callcott's somewhat complicated 
catch, " Ah how Sophia," (a house on fire) is now printed 
for the first time in the precise manner in which it should 
be sung. 



SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY'S LIBRETTOS. 

This society is giving a fresh interest to the works they 
perform, by having had compiled for them, historical, 
biographical, and critical notices in the form of introduc- 
tion and notes to the oratorios they perform. At Christmas 
they issued Handel's Messiah, so prepared by Mr. G. A. 
Macfarren, for the nominal cost of sixpence, and Haydn's 
Creation is now ready, by the same author. The large 
number of copies (at fewest 5,000) which it requires to 
make such a libretto pay at so small a price, would have 
confined the advantage of such books to their own powerful 
society, had it not been that with their usual liberality, 
they have intimated their willingness to accommodate any 
society with a few copies upon very easy terms. 

The historical part embraces matter of much interest, 
and is well worth a perusal ; but one proposition, namely, 
that Handel's Messiah was not published during the 
author's lifetime, is so startling as to require further 
examination before we can consent to admit its exactitude. 
From the examination we have already given the point, it 
appears to be involved in much obscurity. 



CHOIR AND CHORUS SINGING • 



TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 

By the kindness of the Librarian of the Sacred Harmonic Society, 
the original work, of which this is a translation, first came under 
my notice a few months ago. I had long sought in vain for any- 
thing of a similar kind in English. As soon as I had read M. 
Fetis's Chant en Chceur, I felt that an English version would be a 
useful addition to our stores of elementary works, and would stop 
a gap which had too long been left open. It is true that many ex- 
cellent manuals of vocal music have from time to time appeared, 
and many systems of class instruction in music have been worked 
of late with more or less success, and some one or other of these is 
presupposed as a preparation for the profitable use of this treatise,— 
but so far as I am aware, there is no book of instructions specifically 
addressed to Choirs, as such ; and although, doubtless, there are in 
England many Choral bodies who have attained excellence without 
such systematic instruction, yet few will be unwilling to acknow- 
ledge that M. Fetis's complaints of the inefficiency of Choirs and 
Choruses are, in very many cases, as applicable in this country as 
in his own. Much as has been done here by Choral Societies, by 
Singing Classes, and by the Clergy of many Parishes up and down 
the land, much,— very much remains to be done, before our people 
generally will become practically musical, in any high degree. 

After the power of singing in tune and time, and of reading 
musical notation has been acquired, there is an almost immeasur- 
able gulph to be passed before a body of singers, even thus qualified, 
can attain to any high artistic excellence as a Choir or Chorus. I am 
the more anxious to express this as my settled conviction, because I 
have been earnest in the encouragement of Congregational Singing 
in the worship of God, and on that account have been, I fear, some- 
times misunderstood, as undervaluing, and wishing to exclude from 
the Church, music not adapted for that specific purpose. But I 
would venture to remark, that while the style of singing of the 
masses must necessarily be inferior, under all circumstances, to 
that of well-educated Choirs, nevertheless there will be some limit 
or proportion, to this inferiority; and that as you improve the one 
upnn any grand scale, so will the other rise towards higher musical 
excellence. I would popularize music, especially vocal music, not 
only on the highest religious, moral, and social grounds, but also on 
others of an artistic nature: for if good teaching, and good perform- 
ances of music were more in demand throughout the country, the 
numbers and the skill of musical artists would be proportionally 
increased. In the reciprocation of musical influences, all classes of 
people would be led to a higher appreciation of the art itself,— they 
would acquire greater skill in singing those parts of the Divine 
Offices which they are required to offer with their own lips, — and 
they would be anxious (according to their ability) to provide the 
more costly offering of efficient Choirs for the due celebration of the 
higher parts of the Service. If I desire " that all the people" should 
praise God, I do not desire that their vocal praises should shock the 
ear by their want of skill ; — and to make them skilful, even in the 
simplest strains, their ear. and their tastes must be cultivated by 
often listening to something better than they can do themselves; 
therefore it is that I am doubly anxious that Choirs should be really 
good, and sing good music. In this wish, I venture to present the 
following translation to English Choirs, in the confident expectation of 
great benefit being derived from M. Fetis's instructions by all who 
will diligently use them. Nothing in the original has been omitted, 
nothing altered; in the translation no attempt has been made to 
disguise its being primarily written in French, and for French use ; 
the same figures of speech, and the same style of expression have 
been retained, as far as possible, in the English version.- 

None of our author's facts are stated otherwise than he states them, 
and they must be therefore taken on his authority ; not that I have 
the least doubt of their accuracy, although on p. 2 he might have 
used the present tense, and omitted the word " formerly" in what is 
there stated concerning the Contniltos of the Sistine Chapel : and on 
some points I had no means at hand of confirming his statements 
from other authentic sources. 

In conclusion, I have gratefully to acknowledge the Author's 
kindness in at once giving his own persona) sanction to the pre- 
sent Translation ; and also to return thanks to the Sacred Harmonic 
Society for first allowing me the sight of the original work. 

Thomas Helmobe. 

February, 1854. 

AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 
It is my design, in this little work, to teach a branch of the musical 
art which has been much nenlected, 1 inipht even say ignored. There 
exist, doubtless, in Germany, some schools where the principles ex- 
plained in this book are put in practice; but I do not know that any 
one has hitherto pointed out the principles of a rational method for 
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